



Vou. 1, No. 48. 
THE RECORD SALE. 


THE REAL PURCHASER REMAINS | 
A MAN OF MYSTERY. 


Tom Wanamaker Believed to be the new 
Owner—Tom Johnson Suspected of 
Having Bought the Paper—J. M. Guffey, 
of Pittsburg, Alleged to be Interested. 
Wanamaker, Ochs and Munsey Sail for 
Europe. 


The sensational—or to be more correct, | 
the dramatic selling at auction of the | 
Philadelphia Record, on Thursday, May | 
15, continues to be a subject of intense 
interest in newspaper trade circles. The 
aftermath has developed a_ situation 
which is likely to make the Record a 
familiar topic among all business men 
and especially among politicians for some 
time to come. 

The real purchasers of the paper have 
seen fit to remain incognito. Attorney 
W. S. Stenger, the nominal purchaser, 





said: ‘I purchased the Record in my | 
own name and will take the title} 
to the property, when it is trans-| 


ferred, inmy own name. Of course, 
others are interested with me in the pur- 
chase, but at present I have. nothing 
more to say-upon that point. I do wish 
to say, however, that the change of 
ownership will not cause any shake- | 
up in the paper either in its administra | 
tion or poliey.”’ Beyond this statement, 
Mr. Stenger has not said a word throw- 
ing light upon the identity of those who 
are-interested with him in the purchase. 

William 8S. Stenger was for many years 
a prominent figure in state politics in 
Pennsylvania. He served two terms in 
Congress in the early ’60’s. . In 1880 he 
was defeated in the Democratic State 
Convention for the nomination for con- 
gressman-at-large. He was Secretary of 
the Commonwealth during Governor 
Pattison's first term. He later was 
estranged from Pattison and became the 
leader of the anti-Pattison faction of the 
Pennsylvania Democracy. 

Mr. Stenger’s statement indicates that 
the political policy of the Record as an 
Independent Democratic sheet will be 
continued. Stenger’s statement has fur- 
nished considerable food for speculation 
as to the identity of the new owner or 
owners. Naturally, the politicians show 
the most active interest in the matter. 
It is assumed by the great majority of 
them that only a Democrat would pay 
such a price for a big Democratic organ. 
Tom Johnson, the Cleveland millionaire, 
who has been trying to put a three-cent 
fare street railroad in Philadelphia, and 
who is also mentoined for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination for 1904. 
was at first suspected. It is also ru- 
mored that James 8. McCartney, treas- 
urer of the Record Company was only a 
blind bidder at the sale and that he really 
had an understanding with J. M. Guffey, 
the millionaire oil and coal magnate and 
Democratic leader of Pittsburg; it is said | 
that Guffey bought the paper and will | 
leave McCartney in charge. 

On the other hand a very strong and 
plausible rumor is going the rounds to 
the effect that Thomas B. Wanamaker, | 
owner of the Philadelphia North Ameri- | 
is the buyer. Mr. Wanamaker | 
Europe two days before 
John Wanamaker, father 








can 
sailed for 
the sale. 





R. H. HART. 
BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE MEMPHIS (TENN.) MORNING NEWS. 


of T. B. Wanamaker stated that he 
was not interested in the purchase. 
He declined to say whether or not his 
son had bought the Record. There is 
food for gossip in the alleged coincidence 
that T. B. Wanamaker, Frank A. Mun- 
sey and Adolph 8. Ochs, the three men 
most widely suspected at first of having 
bought the Record, have all sailed for 
Europe within the past two weeks. It 
is stated with authority by those inti- 
mate with Mr. Ochs in New York that he 
has no interest whatever in the Record 
now. 

On the basis of the retiring bids of the 
three highest bidders at the sale, the 
valuation of the Record as fixed by them 
was: 


Adolph 8. Ochs................ $2,500,000.00 
ye Pa 2,805,000.00 
MM, (i ROHR Sic ipskccsssensins 3,157,800.00 


WORCESTER SPY BURNED. 


Big Fire Destroys the Plant of an Old 
New England Daily. 


At Worcester, Mass.,on May 21, the 
building occupied by the Worcester Spy, 
together with the entire plant, was de- 
stroyed by fire. The total loss is esti- 
mated at $150,000, partly covered by 
insurance. The paper will be issued reg- 
ularly with the assistance of other pub- 
lishing houses in the city. 

The Spy is one of the leading papers 
of New England outside of Boston. It 
was established in 1845, 
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‘A GREAT STRIKE OFF. 


HANNA’S CIVIC FEDERATION PRE- 
VENTS SHUT DOWN OF MILLS. 


Secret Conference at Niagara Falls and 


Peace Terms Agreed Upon—Paper 


Combinations at Loggerheads and Men 
at Loggerheads—Miillions of Capital In- 
terested — Newspapers Would Cease 
Publication Two Weeks After Strike 
Declared. 


| Senator M. A. Hanna, president of the 
| Civie Federation, which labored hard to 
| settle the difficulties between the coal 
|miner operators and the miners, has 
openly announced that the Civie Federa- 
|tion has been the chief instrument in 
| preventing a strike in the white paper 
industry, which, had not the disagree- 
ments been adjusted, would have tied up 
all the large paper mills and forced the 
| majority of the large newspapers in the 
| country to suspend publication. 
| From Senator Hanna’s statement, it 
|appears that three combinations prac- 
| tically controlled the output of white 
| paper but the combinations have been at 
loggerheads. The workingmen had sev- 
eral different organizations and they too 
could not unite on a policy. Some of 
ithem wanted long hours and some 
wanted short hours; some advocated 
a six days limit per week for work and 
others wanted no limit. The trouble 
had almost reached a climax when the 
Civic Federation was called in by repre- 
sentatives of both sides. The Couneil of 
Conciliation of the Civic Federation met 
at Niagara Falls last week, in strict 
secrecy, With representatives of the 
| manufacturers and the men, and 
|after sessions lasting three days the 
| strike was averted. The officers of the 
| Civie Federation decline to give the de- 
| tails of the trouble, claiming that no 
Tin Cans Full of Ink Blow Up in Big | good would be accomplished by the pub- 
Brooklyn Fire. | lications of all facts in the matter. 
|Senator Hanna said that if the 


he f, _ ‘y fac “v ildi at 31 | 7 
The four-story factory building at 31 | strike had been declared, the newspapers 


(See Page 3.) 


INK FACTORIES BURN. 


and 33 South Fifth street, Williamsburg, | 


Brooklyn, N. Y., oceupied by concerns | 
manufacturing printing ink, was burned 
last Monday. The American Ink Com- | 
pany, makers of cheaper inks used for | 
newspapers, lost $15,000; Philip Bux- | 
ton, manufacturer of high grade inks, | 
lost about $30,000. A large quantity 
of aniline, worth $1.50 a pound, was de- 
stroyed in the Buxton storerooms. Dur- 
ing the fire there were many explosions 
attributed to the heating and blowing | 
up of ink in tin cans. 


An Editor Gets Verdict for $8,000. 
Edward E. Bogert, editor of the Wilkes- | 
Barre (Pa.) Union-Leader, was awarded | 
a verdict of $8,000 and costs on May 16 


as a result of his suit for slander against | 


Lawrence Meyers, a millionaire banker, | 
of Wilkes-Barre. Editor Bogertcriticized | 
Meyers because the latter did not decor- 


met Bogert on the street shouted at him: 


“Two cent postage stamp thief!” Dur-| 


ing the trial the banker openly regretted 
that he had not shot the editor. 


The Virgina Press Association will) 
convene at Princess Anne Hotel, Virginia | 


Beach, Va., on Tuesday, June 24. 


| A. M. Monday. 


ate his bank building during a celebra- | 
tion. Meyers got angry and when he| 


would have ceased to appear within-two 
weeks. 

From sources outside the Civie Federa- 
tion it was learned that the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Paper Makers made a 
flat demand for a week of sixty-five 
hours with pay for seventy-two hours 


| labor; the demand ealled fora shut down 


of the mills from 6 P. M. Saturday to 7 
The manufacturers re- 
frsed, saying it would be impossible to 
shut the mills down for thirty-six hours 
each week during all the year. They of- 
fered to sign an agreement for a sixty- 
five hour week for eight months out of 
the year, but the labor union men stood 
firmly for the original demand. 

The situation was complicated by the 
demand of the Federation of Labor for 
an increase of two and one-half cents per 
hour in the wages of common laborers; 
besides, the pulp mill employees made a 
demand for a shut down of the pulp mills 
on Sundays. 

The manufacturers argued that it 
would be a physical impossibility to run 
the paper mills more than five days in a 
week if the pulp mills were run only six 
days in a week, and the manufacturers 
could not stand such a loss. The manu- 
facturers of news paper seemed to be 


2 


averse to acting in concert, but showed 
a willingness to treat as individuals with 
the unions. While the general strike is 
off, the situation is still complicated. 
The details of the agreement that re- 
sulted from the conference have not been 
made public, but it is generally sup- 
posed that the manufacturers have not 
combined and that the mill owners will 
act as individuals in treating with the 
men. The following news paper manu- 
facturers were present at the Niagara 
Falls ¢ onferenc e: 
David 8. Cowles, of W. 
Co.; George E. Bardeen, of the Bardeen 
Paper Company; Arthur C. Hastings, 
Cliff Paper Company; N. J. Bowker, Pet- 
tibone-Cataract Company; Frank Gilbert, 
Frank Gilbert Paper Company; Garrett 
Schenck and A. Ledyard Smith, Great 
Northern Paper Company; F. H. Parks 
and Edwin Riley, of the International 
Paper Company; J. B. Hosford, of the 
Union Bag and Paper Company; J. W. 
French, Three Rivers Paper Company; 
J. A. Outterson, Dexter Sulphite Com- 
pany; James C. Kimberly, Kimberly & 
Clark Company, and A. Harding, of the 
American Writing Paper Company. 


H. Parsons & 


CORRESPONDENT INDICTED. 


Alleged False Interview and Criminal 
Libel Charged. 

At Louisville, Ky., May 20, the Grand 
Jury returned three indictments for 
criminal libel against Willoughby Wil- 
iiams, the Lexington, Ky.. correspond- 
ent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, and Jo- 
seph B. Clay, also of Lexington. The 


leading complaining witness was Col. | 


Bennett H. Young, of Louisville. Other 
prominent ex-Confederate soldiers also 


testified. Theindictments were based on | 


the publication in the Enquirer of an in- 
terview with Colonel Young, in which he 
was made to say: “I will not recognize 
any man as a true Confederate who took 
the oath of allegiance to the United | 
States Government to save himself from | 


death or imprisonment when thousands | 
sacrificed their lives rather than take the | 


oath.” Colonel Young denied that he 
ever made the statement and claimed | 
that its publication had seriously dam- | 
aged him in the estimation of his friends 
and the public generally. 


W. J. CONNERS WILL BUILD. 


New Publishing Plant for Buffalo Courier- 
Record and Buffalo Enquirer. 


W. J. Conners, owner of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Courier-Record and the Buffalo 
Enguirer announces that he 4 pur- 
chased the property fronting at 250 Main 
street, Buffalo, and will build a modern | 
newspaper office structure designe od after 
the latest and handsomest in the big | 
cities of the country. When Mr. 
purchased the Buffalo Enquirer in 1897 | 
the Enquirer building on Main street was | 
ample for the publication of an after- 
noon newspaper. Since then Mr. Con- | 
ners started the Buffdlo Record and later 
combined it with the Buffalo Courier and | 
both morning and evening publications 


are at present being issued from the old | 


Enquirer building. The growth of Mr. 
Conners’ newspaper interests in Buffalo 
has been nothing short of remarkable. 


Southern Clergymen Editors Clash. 

Rev. E. E. Hoss, editor of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Methodist Advocate, and 
Rev. James Cannon, Jr., president of 
Blackstone Female Seminary and editor 
of the Biackstone Courier, are at war. 
Dr. Cannon sent an article to Dr. Hoss 
which the latter failed to publish. Dr. 
Cannon now says Dr. Hoss has preju- 
dices which unfit him for holding any of- 
fice in the church. Dr. Hoss is a candi- 
date for bishop before the general Meth- 
odist conference at Dallas, Tex. 


. 
Me 


Conners | 
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THE OLDEST REPORTER. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Many Newspaper Men Sail for West Indies | “He has Written eelis in New York for | 
to Cover Martinique Disaster. Thirty Years. 


James Corrigan, one of the best know n | 
on May 15 for Fort | and most popular reporters in New York, | 
de France, Martinique, with a cargo of | celebrated his fiftieth birthday on May | 
provisions for the sufferers on the island, | 16, and received a wealth of congratula- | 
carried among her passengers the follow- | tions. Mr. Corriganis the oldest reporter 
ing named newspaper men and scientific | in active service in the metropolis and is 
men, who will personally cover the dis-| also entitled to the continuous service 
aster in the West Indies: | medal. 

Prof. T. A. Jagger, of Harvard Univer- | 
sity and of the United States Geological | of copy paper in his left coat pocket 
Survey; Prof. O. E. Borohgrevinek, the | through the streets of New York and has 
Antaretic explorer and noted geogra- never held a desk position. 
pher; Prof. I. C. Russell, of Ann Arbor | reasonable cause for wonder on the part 
University; Prof. R. T. Hill, of the Na- | of the live ones and the dead ones inevery 
tional Geogr: < 5 ‘al Society, and aged | big city in the country. For eighteen 
senting the New York Journal; i. de |) years he covered police headquarters in 
Medui, F. Jaeccaod, 


| 
The United States ship Dixie, which | 
left Brooklyn, N. Y., 


ee ‘Me- | Mulberry street for the New York Herald. | 
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R. R. Time Tables. 


NEw Sane CENTRAL & Hup- 


| Leave Ne 


For thirty years he hascarried the wad | 


He is thus a | 


Clure’s Magazine; G. Vavrain, represent- | In 1898 he began a “hobo” trip through | 


the rep- | | the country for the purpose of studying 
. Reese, | the tramp as a sociological problem. He | 
G. 


ing McClure’s Magazine; J. 
resenting Collier’s Weekly; 8 
representing Harper's Weakty, 


Lucky, representing Leslie’s Magazine; | | box cars, barns and at the resting places | 


for tired tramps in railroad yards and 
other places. He was never arrested, 
but he returned to New York with many 
large size note books filled with informa- 
tion to be used in the future. At present | 
he is covering the “Tenderloin” for the 
New York City News Association, some- 
times known as the ‘Local Associated 
Press.” 

Mr. Corrigan’s home life has always 
been of the happiest. He has a wife and 
a beautifnl daughter, who is now as old 
as Mr. Corrigan himself was when he got 
his first assignment on a New York pa- 
per. Among the thousand or so news- 
paper men who make a living in the big 
city, he is one of the few who were born 
in New York. He expects to retire after 
a little and write a book on ‘The Amer- 
ican Hobo.” 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS LEAGUE. 


G. C. Curtis, representing the Century 
Magazine; G. Kennon, representing the | 
Outlook; W. M. Mason, representing the 
Publishers Press and Scripps-McRae As- 
| sociations; J. M. Miller, representing the 
Press Syndicate; J. Dieuade, representing 
the New York Sun; F. E. Huttle, repre- 
senring the New York Tribune; H. E. 
McNichol, representing the New York 
Journal; G. B. Fife, representing the New 
York Evening Post; G. B. Greaves, rep- 
resenting the New York Times; R. Dunn, 
representing the New York Commercial 
Advertiser; O. M. Skinner, representing 
the Brooklyn Eagle; J. O. Hammitt, rep- 
resenting the Brooklyn Times; J. P. 
Hanady, representing the Indianapolis 
News; A. B. Heiss, representing the 
| Pittsburg Dispatch; J. Von Gottberg, 
representing the Lokalanzeiger; C. C. 
Carlton, representing the San Francisco 
Call; 8S. R. Hooney, representing the Bos- 
ton Herald, and Charles Van Romarndt, 
| representing the several Martinique com- 
mercial companies. 


Arrangements for Twelfth Annual Con- 
vention at Boston Next Month. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
International League of Press Clubs, 
composed of forty men’s clubs and ten 
women’s clubs, will be held in Boston, 
Mass, June 24 to 28. The executive 
meetings will be held in Faneuil Hall. 
The visitors will be the guests of the 
Boston Press Club and the city of Bos- 
ton. They will be shown over all the 
sacred historical ground between Con- 
eord and Plymouth and will otherwise 
be entertained in real Boston style. A 
distinguished committee will have the 
arrangements in charge, aided by the 
following local people: Vice President 
P. C. Boyle, T. G. Keenan, Cynthia West- 
over, Col. J. M. Carter, Jr., George H. 
Rowe and C. Frank Rice. 


| THE CAPE MAY f BXCURSION. 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Writers’ Saturnalia. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will carry the newspaper men working 
at Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and points along the Cape May branch 
to the Stockton Hotel, Cape May, N. J., 
on June 27, 28, 29 and 30 and provide 
for them “a good time.’’ A good many 
| years ago the officials of the Pennsylva- 
|nia Railroad Company decided that it 
would be well to be courteous to the 
| Washington correspondents and a jaunt 
'to Cape May was planned and accom- 
| plished. It was a notorious success and 
|the company was broad-minded enough 
| to establish the excursion permanently 
on the calendar as an annual event. 
After a while the Baltimore and Phila- 
| delphia journalists were delicately placed 
| on the !ist and the editors along the line 
| through New Jersey were included. It 
lis not a press convention in the usual 
sense, for no officers are elected and no 
record of the doings is everkept. Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent Boyd, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
|went to Cape May last week and ar- 
ranged to have the big Stockton Hotel 
turned over to the newspaper men dur- 
ing the four days named above. 





FRANK A. MUNSEY GOES ABROAD. 


Will Travel Through France and Eng- 
land on an Auto. 


Frank A. Munsey sailed last Tuesday 
from New York for Europe on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse. In Paris he 
will join Alfred Harmsworth, proprietor 
of the London Daily Mail, and they will 
make an extensive auto tour of France 
and afterwardsof England. Mr. Harms- 
worth is one of the most enthusiastic 
automobilists in Europe. On his tours 
he generally takes several machines, run- 
ning a regular train of heavy touring 
cars, swift racers and even a luggage 
car. 

Mr. Munsey and Mr. Harmsworth will 
attend the ceremonies at the coronation 
of King Edward, and it is probable that 
Mr. Harmsworth will receive a title. 





Special Newspaper Train. 
Beginning last Sunday morning a spe- 
\cial newspaper train was put on be- 
| tween New York city and Saratoga, 
| which delivered Sunday papers at the 
}summer resort two hours earlier than 
|heretofore. The service will be contin- 
ued until the close of the season in Sep- 
tember. 


The thirty-first annual convention of 
the Alabama Press Association was held 
at Mobile, May 22 and 23, 
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| *Daily, except Sunday. 
B. | spent a large part of eighteen months in | 


son River RAILROAD. 
THE FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 

Trains arrive and depart from Grand Central 

| Station, Forty-Second St., New York, as follows: 

w York, Arrive New York. 


\ 

























3:15 a. m...... Mail and Paper Train...... 7:00 a.m. 
8:00 a. m.......... Syracuse Local........ *6:25 p.m 
*8:30 a. m..... Empire State Express....*10:00 p. m. 
CI By MD... cssccreeser Fast Mail...... 10:00 a. m. 
» .*. Day Express. 7:0 p.m. 
©11:00 a. m......... Rutland Express:. 7:00 p.m. 
1:00 p. m...... Southwestern Limited.....6: 00 p.m. 
2:00 p. m...N. Y. and Chicago Special...1:30 p.m. 
*3:30 p. m...Albany and Troy Flyer...*11:10 a. m. 
335 Pp. M.........004 Albany Special *2:00 p. mn. 
4:00 p. m........... Detroit Special “10: = a.m. 
5:30 p. m.... The Lake Shore Limited 3 5 
5:30 p. m.........8t. Louis Limited..... ; 
6:00 p. m.......... Western Express... . 
6:25 p. mM........- Montreal Express..... : 
7:30 p. m..Adirondack & Montreal E . 
8:00 p. m Buffalo Special.. . 
9:20 p. m... 8. W.S8 veciall..... . 
9:30 p. m. Pacific Express....... é 
11:30 p. m. ‘Northern New York Express.7:27 ; 

| #12:10 a, m.........Midnight Express.........5:30 a.m. 


+Daily, except Monday. 
Pullman cars on all through trains. 
Trains illuminated with Pintsch light. 
Ticket offices at 1113, 261, 415 and 1216 Broadway, 
25 Union Sq. W., 275 Columbus Ave., 183 W. 125th 
St., Grand Ce ntral Station, 125th St. Station and 
138th St. Station, New York: 338 and 726 Fulton 
St. and 106 Broadway, E. D., Brooklyn. 
Telephone “900 38th Street” for New York Cen- 
| tral Cab Service. Baggagechecked from hotel or 
residence by Westscott Express Company. 





Basen & Ouao RAILROAD 


Leave New York City. Liberty St. 


South Ferry. 







Chicago, Pittaburg..... 12:15 n. t 
Chicago, Columbus.... 1:00 p. m 
Pittsburg, Cleveland.. 3:40 p.m 
“Pittsburg Limited”. 7:00 p.m 
Cincinnati, St. Louis.........12 12:15 n. t. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis... 10:30 a. m. 


Cincinnati, St. Louis.. 
Norfolk 


Washington, Balto 
Washington, Balto......1 
Washington, Balto 
Washington, Balto 
“Royal Limited’’.... 
Washington, Balto. 
Washington, Balto 
Washington, Balto.... 
*Daily, except Sunday. 

Offices: 113, 261, 484, 1300 Broadway, 6 Astor 
House. 25 Union Square W., 391 Grand street, 
N. Y.; 343 Fulton street, Brooklyn; Whitehall 
Terminal and Liberty street. Baggage checked 
from hotel or residence to destinatiun. 


*S:30 a. 





12:15 n. t. 








NEWSBOYS AT A THEATRE. 


The Philadelphia Telegraph Gives a Treat 
to 1,200 Lads at the Show. 


The management of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Telegraph treated 1,200 newsboys 
of the Quaker City to theatre tickets on 
the evening May 13. The show was 
‘Lovers’ Lane,” at the Park Theatre, 
with Miss Millie James in the role of 
“Simplicity Johnson.”” It was the first 
time a majority of the boys ever had a 
seat below the top gallery and they ap- 
preciated the honor. The orchestra 
played a special program including such 
favorites as “Dolly Gray,” “Annie 
Moore,” “The Blue and Gray” and a 
few new ones like “On a Sunday After- 
noon.” A special program was printed 
with the words of each song and dis- 
tributed in the seats, and between the 
aets the big chorus of boys sang to the 
accompaniment of the instruments in the 
pit. David Weber, one of the smallest 
newsboys in Philadelphia, walked upon 
the stage at the end of the second act 
and presented a tremendous bouquet of 
roses to “ Miss Simplicity,” who was a 
proper heroine. The villian was buried 
under a hurricane of hisses and “got 
what was comin’ to him” in the last act 
to the intense satisfaction of the boys. 


New Evening Daily for Lincoln, Neb. 

Announcement was made a few days 
ago that D. E. Thompson, of Lincoln, 
Neb., would soon start an evening Re- 
publican newspaper at the Nebraska cap- 
ital. It is understood that stock sub- 
scriptions are already in. The capital 
stock of the new enterprise will be $50,- 
000. 


























—— 
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STILL 
THEY 


COME 


AND STILL 
THEY 
WILL COME 


as long as wecontinue to furnish a first-class 
During the 
present month the following papers havecom- 
menced to take the Publishers Press Report: 
News, Memphis, Tenn. 
Register, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Record, Long Branch, N. J. 
Genius of Liberty, “fier” 


Journal, Kane, Pa. 














report at a moderate cost. 











Editors and publishers are cordially invited 





to call upon us or write us for full particulars. 


Publishers Press, 


Park Row Building, New York. 








CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. |SHREWD SOUTHERN MANAGER. 
The Missouri Press Association will ar- | 
range a summer excursion trip for the | Remarkable Success of Business Man- 
members. | agement of Memphis Morning News. 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the | R. H. Hart, business manager of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has Memphis (Tenn.) Morning News, the new 
been elected a life member of the Pitts- | ™°™ing daily that is waking things up 
burg (Pa.) Press Club. | in the southern Mississippi river section, 

smsinchenieininns |is aspecimen of the “New South” busi- 

The Utah Press Association will visit | ness man type. The remarkable success 
the Seattle Press Club when the Mormon | of the new venture at Memphis furnishes 
State editors go to the Pacitic coast early | all necessary comment on the character 
in June. es |of Mr. Hart as a newspaper man. He 

The Toledo (0.) Press Club recently | was formerly manager of the Knoxviile 





mn A £ q ‘d . 
purchased a piano and paraphernalia | (Ten".) Sentinel. Several months ago 


for games, including a ping pong outfit. 
It is said the membership list will soon | 
number 100. | 


Editor T. Slidell Brown, of the King. | 


he definitely decided that another morn- 
ing paper at Memphis would pay, J. B. 
Pound, proprietor of the- Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) News, agreed with him. The 
two men interested business men in Chat- 


wood (W. Va.) Argus, has announced | tanooga and Memphis and the capital 











that the annual convention of the West 
Virginia Editorial Association will take 
place at Wheeling, W. Va., on June 25, 
26 and 27. 


The spring meeting of the Connecticut 
Editorial Association was held at the 
Storrs (Conn) Agricultural College on 
May 12. A plan to visit Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edwards Islands in June was 
discussed and referred to a committee. 


The following points will be visited by 
the Utah Press Association on its exeur- 
sion westward from June 5 to June 9: 
Boise, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Monterey, Paso Robles, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, Bakersfield, Fresno and 
Sacramento. 


E. W. Caldwell, Mayor of Sioux City, 
Ia., and recently a member of the staff 
of the Sioux City Journal, delivered an 
address on “Pioneer Newspapering in 
Iowa’”’ on the evening of May 22, at Le 
Mars, Ia., the occasion being the ninth 
annual meeting of the Corn Belt Editori- 
al Association. 


The Southern California Editorial As- 
sociation has planned to leave Los An- 
geles on an excursion to the Yosemite 
valley on June 12. A good deal of the 
sight-seeing at various points will be 
done on bronchos that will carry the ed- 
itors over many picturesque mountain 
trails. 


The following board of governors of 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press Club has 
been named for the coming year: Guy 
W. Beardsley, Alex H. Seymour and H. 
N. Gardner; house committee, Harry A. 
Jones, Hiram Goldsmith and William R. 
Keyes; membership committee, Arthur 
J. Dibble, Fred A. Garrett and A. M. 
Sperry. 

The Texas Women’s Press Club elected 
the following officers at its annual meet- 
ing in Waco, Tex., May 6: President, 
Mrs. Sam R. Thompson; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sterling Robertson; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Lula Anderson Kim- 
brough; recording secretary, Mrs. Fred 
B. Robinson; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Lotta Wilcox; treasurer, Mrs. W. A. 
McClain; auditor, Mrs. M.- B. Davis; 
critic, Mrs. J. W. Weaver. The club will 
make -a special study of Texas history 
next year. 


The annual banquet of the German 
Press Club, of Allegheny, Pa., was held 
May 14. I. E. Hirsch was toastmaster. 
Responses were made by Judge John D. 
Shafer on “Germany and America;” 
Judge Josiah Cohen, “The American 
Press;’”’ Dr. A. J. Barchfield, ‘““The Twin 
Cities:’’ H. C. Bloedel, ““German Progress 
in America,” and John Dimling, who is 
the honorary president of the North 
American Saengerbund, “The German 
Song.” Mitnct : 

The New Castle (Ky.) Local published 
an extra edition of twenty-four pages 
devoted to a write-up of the local section 
last week. 


stock of $100,000 was quickly sub- 
|seribed. The people interested in the 
new concern represent a capital of 
$5,000,000. The practical management 
was intrusted to the two men who had 
promoted the organization of the com- 
pany. The first issue appeared May 4 
and was received with evident pleasure 
by the people of Memphis and the 
Memphis territory. Messrs. Hart and 
Pound perfected a splendid organization 
in both editorial and business depart- 
ments. There are nine linotype machines. 
The press is a three decker Web, with a 
capacity per hour of 24,000 four to 
twelve-page size, and 12,000 sixteen 
to twenty-four pages. Mr. Hart 
offers to show his books prov- 
ing that the News started with over 
20,000 subscribers. The paper has a 
metropolitan appearance and its future 
seems assured. 


W. N. HALDEMAN’S WILL. 
Management of Haldeman Newspapers 
Left With Two Sons. 


The will of the late W. N. Haldeman, 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, was 
probated on Monday, May 19. The 
testament expressly provides that the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and the Louis- 
ville Times shall be left in the hands of 
the two sons, W. B. and Bruce Halde- 
man, with Henry Watterson as arbitra- 
tor in case of disagreement. The fol- 
lowing is a portion of the text: 

“| direct that my executors shall em- 
ploy, if they be living, my sons in the 
management of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times, and 
that a liberal salary be paid to them for 
their services; the nature and character 
of said services to be arranged by agree- 
ment among my sons, and if this cannot 
be done then the position and duties of 
each shall be fixed by my executors. 

“IT direct that The Louisville Courier 
Journal and Louisville Times be con- 
tinued, as now published for a period of 
of ten years after my death, by my ex- 
ecutors, the same to be under the gen- 
eral management of my sons, and under 
the direction and advice of my friend, 
Henry Watterson, if he be then living. 
The financial part of said publication 
shall be under the control of my execu- 
tors or executor. 

“In case of disagreement between my 
said sons about the management or con- 
duct of said papers, all matters affecting 
the same shall be decided by my wife, if 
she be living, or if she be dead by Henry 
Watterson and my executors or ex- 
ecutor, other than Bruce Haldeman.”’ 


Baltimore Sun Reduces Price to One Cent, 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun, established 
in 1837, and recognized throughout the 
country as one of the old-time conserva- 
tive high-priced papers, announced on 
Saturday, May 17, that thereafter the 
price of the paper would be reduced from 
two cents to one cent per copy. 
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THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
and the 


Strikes may come and go, 
newspapers go on forever—unless the 
paper mills shut down. Senator Mark 


Hanna says that if there should be a 
general strike in the paper making in- 


dustry the newspapers of the country | 


two 
The 
Senator is generally familiar with the 
things he talks about. It is probable 
that the average editor paid little atten- 
tion to the labor troubles in the paper 
industry that caused the gathering of 
manufacturers and labor representatives 
at Niagara Falls last week, yet a gen- 
eral strike of the paper makers would be 
at least as disastrous to the country as 


would have to suspend within 


weeks after the mills shut down. 


the strike in the coal section. 

Aside from the labor trouble, which is 
by no means safely settled, the paper 
market. is normal with a slight tendency 
to higher prices. The Canadian manu- 


facturers of pulp’are looking for higher | 
They say it is going | 
to be a dry summer, and Canucks watch | 


prices this summer. 


the almanaes closer than the Yankees do. | 


The wood for pulp in Canada is cut in 


the back woods districts and floated 
down the streams. It is said the snow 
melted very fast this spring and the 


freshets left enormous quantities of the 


wood stranded high and dry, especially | 


in the Georgian Bay territory and the 
eastern townships of Quebec, thus mak- 
ing a scarcity at available points for the 
mills. However, 
story for many years, and the wood still 
continued to out of the 
woods and other places south of the 


come 


Canadian border. 





THE VALUE OF “GOOD WILL.” 

The big price brought by the Phila- 
delphia the week 
strikingly illustrates the concrete value 


Record at sale last 


of the item in the assets of a newspaper | 


catalogued “good will.” Of course there 
is no market standard by which the good 
will of a newspaper can be accurately 
dollars, and, naturally, 


measured in 


we have heard this | 


Maine | 


THE EDITOR GETS THERE. 

Dr. Franklin, a well-known 
literateur, delivered a lecture one night 
last week in the First M. E. church, of 
of Baltimore, Md., on “ The Secular Press 
and Clear Thinking.’’ He said among 
| other things: 


Fabian 


“Finished reasoning is almost im- 
possible to an editorial writeron a daily. 
In the first place, he seldom has time to 
indulge in careful and laborious medita- 
tion of the problems he must solve for 
his readers, and, in the second place, it is 
not always well that his conclusions 
should be too subtle or too finely ex- 
pressed.” 

The doctor may be right, though many 
| editorial writers might not agree with 
him. If the editorial writer has been a 
good reporter before they put him at 
| grinding out editorials, he may smile at 
what the doctor calls “finished reason- 
ing.” He may not know much about 
dialectics. Well, the editor generally 
makes his point even if it is not well 
taken always, whether he uses finished 
or unfinished reasoning, and he is about 
|as for ahead in results accomplished as 
| the “finished reasoners” who engage in 
| theological disputations. 





| WALTER HALDEMAN AND AMOS 
CUMMINGS. 
| The recent death of two great figures 
{in the American newspaper world 
/emphasizes again this accepted truth of 
modern economics—that success is the 
measure uf merit. If it iscontended that 
success may come without meritin many 
commercial fields, at least no one will 
say that a newspaper man can achieve 
great success Without merit. Walter N. 
| Haldeman, of Louisville, and Amos Cum- 
mings, of New York, were primarily men 
of brains. The world applauds them for 
| success, vut the men and women of the 
| world honor their names because of their 
brains and characters which alone could 
|make success possible in their chosen 
fields. They had each a strong individu- 
| ality. All newspaper men who succeed 
| havestrong individualities. And so again, 


there was a wide difference in the esti-| if success be the measure of merit, it is a 
mate placed upon the Record by Mr. double measure when applied to the news 


Stenger and many of the other bidders. 


| paper man. 





They disagreed only about the value of | 
the “good will,” for the material in the Sunday Paper to be Run by Clergymen., 
plant could be approximately valued! The Methodist ministers of Richmond, 
and men might easily agree on it. But | Va., propose to publish a Sunday news- 
everyone agreed on this proposition— | paper which they say, shall print only 
that the Record has a tremendous hold | reading matter that should be read on 
iin. igus of Phila-|Sunday, such matter to be selected by 
delphia and has this hold | the ministers. The clergymenclaim that 
2 : |the Sunday papers being published 
under all adverse circumstances, because | : 
: : | throughout the country, and especially 
it has always been a clean, live, well] the metropolitan Sunday papers, are 
conducted The story of | agents for the desecration of the Sab- 
the sale may well be filed away by ed-| bath. The new paper is to be circulated 


community 
retained 


on 


newspaper. 


free. 


itors and owners everywhere. 


| He Often Loses Business Because He Is 


} an Egotist and Lacks Tact, Di- 
plomacy and Common Sense. 
Written for THe Eprror AND PUBLISHER. 

| Thereis a type of man who is responsi- 
ble for much mental anguish, disgust and 
|cuss words. He is the man who is too 
| busy to see you. 

We have allencountered him, or rather 
his homely office boy or pretty type- 
writer ¥ 

As a rule he is a bigoted egotist, one of 
the kind that is inflated with self-impor- 
tance and who thinks that if a man who 
calls to see him is told that he is “too 
busy to see him” the caller will go away 
with a proper respect for his importance 
and strenuous activity. 

But he is mistaken. This tvpe of man 
is narrow minded. That, of course, goes 
without saying. He is under the im- 
pression that all who eall to see him 
wish to sell him something. He may 
know they are not insurance nor book 
agents, but he often thinks they are ad- 
vertising solicitors and consequently he 
fears to see them. He is a coward. 

He is a fool when he refuses to see a 
caller, thinking the caller may have some- 
thing to sell, for the time has passed 
when intelligent men think the purchaser 
always gets the worst end of a trans- 
action. 

AsaruleI have found that the men 
who are the most inaccessible are those 
who are most strenuously trying to sell 
something themselves. 

These people who are too busy to see a 
business caller are so short-sighted, 
usually, as to neglect having an intelli- 
gent representative to receive their 
callers. A manlike this might beshocked 
if told how much he had lost by not see- 
ing, either personally or by proxy, all 
reputable persons who call, even if he 
has to ask them to wait in case he is 
busy at the time. 

Of course, a business man cannot have 
his desk in his reception room. Some 
protection is necessary against peddlers 
and bomb throwers, but it is not neces- 
sary for one to be in inaccessible retire- 
ment behind barred and padlocked doors. 

My former friend, William A. Wood- 
bury is a wise man. 

He once said: ‘‘No matter how busy 
I am I try to see everyone who calls. If 
a man walks or pays car fare to see me 
he is entitled to consideration and more- 
over, I learn a great deal by listening to 
the talk that I hear from advertising 
men, promoters, poets, schemers and 
others. It well repays me for my time, 
and keeps me up-to-date.” 

A few years ago I had an experience 
with one of these gentlemen who are too 
busy to see you. 

I was then handling some advertising 
for a big firm which used much litera- 
ture, and before giving out an order for 
an edition of 1,000,000 booklets, thought 
I’d “look ’round”’ a little. 

I entered a certain printing establish- 
ment and told the young man at the 
desk near the door that I wished to get 
anestimate. He said Mr. SoandSo was 
the man for me too see, mentioning the 
manager of the concern, and accordingly 
my card was sent up. 

Long and patiently I waited. Then I 
went out and sought refreshment across 
the street. Another long wait and more 
refreshments—the day was hot—and then 
await. Finally I inquired if I could not 
soon see Mr. So and So. The boy would 
find out. Soon he returned and said: 

“Mr. So and So can’t see you, he’s too 
busy. But he wants to know what you 
want of him.” 

“Oh, nothing to speak of,’ I replied. 
“We are not pleased with our printer 
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and might make a change, I just called 
in to get figures on 1,000,000 book- 
lets. Tell Mr. So and So I am sorry 
to have intruded upon him.” Then I went 
out into the gladsome sunshine. 

The next morning Mr.So and So called 
at my office and wished to see me. ‘Tell 
him,”’ said I to the office boy, ‘‘I’m too 
busy to see him.” 

This message was not inspired by 
malice. I would not give out work to 
any man of his stamp. I would have 
doubt of satisfactory results. 

It any of these ‘‘too-busy-to-see-him”’ 
men chance to read this screed and are 
of the opinion that it is really necessary 
for a business man to be prophylactically 
exclusive, let him consider the custom of 
the Taylors, of the Boston Globe. 

In the Globe office everything is wide 
open. There is no red-tape, no barri- 
cade, no stupid oftice boy at the door. 

Recently | wished to see Charles Tay 
lor, Jr., and with more or less natural 
hesitation, or consideration, | asked a 
young man to take in my card. He re- 
plied: “Oh, walk right in; that’s Char- 
lie’s office in there. I guess he’s busy 
now, but go in and take a seat and you 
won't have to wait long.” 

Anyone can walk into “Charlie’s’” of- 
fice, or the office of General Taylor, or 
Tom Downey, the circulation man, with- 
out being challenged. 

Upstairs in the editorial department it 
is the same. All the offices are wide 
open from those of the city staff to those 
of the city editor and managing editor. 
I doubt if annoyance or loss of time re- 
sults from this hospitable method and it 
may have gone a long way toward 
making the popular success which the 
Globe has achieved. 

THE OBSERVOR. 


NEWSPAPER MEN IN SWEDEN. 


Reporters Get From Six to Ten Dollars 
Per Week. 


The compensation of newspaper men 
in Sweden is much less than in the 
United States. The highest salary paid 
to an editor in chief is $4,000, while the 
lowest for the position is about $1,500. 
Managing editors are paid from $1,200 
up to $2,000 a year, and ordinary re- 
porters from $300 to $750 a year. The 
price paid for news items is about 24 
cent a line. 

There is a news bureau at Stockholm 
which supplies routine news in dupli- 
cate. It was founded and is conducted 
by Ernst Lindblom, a Chicago man, for- 
merly connected with the Swedish Tri- 
bune and the Swedish American. 

There is a Press Club in Stockholm 
with 440 members, of which twenty-two 
are women, King Oscar is always con- 
siderate to newspaper men. He appre- 
ciates the purpose and understands the 
requirements of reporters and never fai's 
to assist them whenever he is able to do 
so. Hence he is very popular among 
them.—American Press. . 


A Turkey as Evidence in a Libel Suit. 
Clearfield, Pa., has been wrought up 
over the libel sut of B. K. Fisher, a hotel 
keeper, against Charles H. Bangert, edi- 
tor of the Falls Creek (Pa.) Herald. The 
newspaper criticized the character of the 
hotel and Landlord Fisher had a hard 
time to get a renewal of his license. It 
developed during the trial that a judge 
of the License Courts had received a 
dressed turkey from Fisher as a present; 
he also received a silver punch bow] with 
Fisher’s name engraved upon it, but 
alleged he-returned the presents. Fisher 
got his license after the turkey incident, 
but failed to get a renewal recently and 
blames the editor for maliciousness. 


The Bakersfield (Cal.) Californian has 
issued a special edition for the “Oil City” 
carnival. 
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PERSONALS. 


Margaret Wingerter, editor of the 
Chicago Young Crusader, lectured at 
Sisterville, W. Va., May 14. 


Sames Wilson, owner of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, has returned from a 
trip to the Atlantic seaboard. 


Frank Corbin, for a number of years 
the city circulator of the Galveston 
(Tex.) News, will shortly remove to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frederick Sasscer, editor of the Marl- 
boro (Md.) Enquirer, has been appointed 
secretary and examiner of schools for 
Prince George county, Md. 


Montgomery Moulton, editor of the 
Fallbrook (Cal.) Observer, has decided to 
make the race for public administration 
this fall. 


Editor J. Pleasant Stonall, of the Sa- 
vannah (Ga.) Press, is being urged to 
become a candidate for the Georgia 
Legislature. 


George Nees, for many years advertis- 
ing man on the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
has been elected secretary of the Augusta 
Chamber of Commerce. 


H. J. Rieg, general manager of the 
North and South, the official organ of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railway, 
was in his old home at New Orleans, La.., 
last week. 


Truman 8. Vance has sold his paper, 
the Shelbyville (Ky.) Record to Edward 
D. Shennick, formerly publisher of the 
Shelbyville Sentinel. Mr. Vance will de- 
vote his time to Y. M. C. A. work, 


George C. Beirne, of Utica, N. Y., has 
resigned from the Illion department of 
the Utica Herald-Dispatch to accept the 
management of the Illion, N. Y. baseball 
team. er yee 

Frederick R. Jones, of New York, left 
for Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Tuesday, May 
20, to cover the coal strike for the New 
York Press and the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


Charles C. Seeley, who has written 
Democratic editorials in the Jersey Shore 
Herald, Lycoming county, Pa., for 
thirty-six years, has sold the paper and 
will engage in other business. 


President Walter P, Andrews and Vice 
President L. J. Daniel, of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) News, were in New York this week 
buying material for the new plant. The 
first number of the News will be issued 
August 1. 


J. H. Bradgon, of the firm of J. H. 
Bragdon & Co., proprietor of the Textile 
Manufacturers’ Journal of New York, 
visited the Charleston Fair. He was ac- 
companied by H. O. Barnes and W. W. 
Ballugh, well-known trade publication 
men. 


M. D. Bryant, son of William Cullen 
Bryant, of the Brooklyn, (N. Y.) Times, 
left New York on Tuesday, May 20, ona 
business trip to Nome, Alaska. Mr. 
Bryant, Sr., accompanied him to Chicago. 

John C. Marakle, editor of Music 
Trades, the organ of the musical instru- 
ment manufacturers, attended the na- 
tional convention of the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Baltimore, Md., 
last week. 


Col. George Harvey, head of the house 
of Harper & Bros., returned last week 
from his trip to Europe. As editor of 
the North American Review and Harp 
er’s Weekly, in addition to his other du- 
ties in connection with the publishing 
house, the Colonel is a very busy man. 


Julian Ralph, the well-known New 
York and Philadelphia newspaper man 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


At Wilmington, Del., The Globe Stamp 
Company of Pittsburg, Pa., to do a gen- 
eral advertising business. 


At Dover, Del., the River Front Review 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., to pub- 
lish a magazine to be known as The 
River Front Review. Capital $2,000. 


H. James Alexander Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York. Capital, $5,000. Direc- 
tors: H. J. Alexander, C. W. Paget, New 
York; M. P. Hull, Brooklyn. 


Frank F, Lovell Publishing Company, 
of New York city. Capital $2,000. Di- 
rectors: G. F. Maguire, E. I. McCarthy 
and E. McLarney, of New York city. 

The 
Alva, 
years 
paper, 


Review Publishing Company, of 
Tex., incorporated for twenty 
to publish a daily and weekly 
Capital $1,000. 


The American Patents Publishing Com 
pany, at Washington, D.C., to compile 
and sell in printed form digests and 
periodicals regarding current patents. 
The incorporators are: James T. Allen, 
Alfred E. Glasscock and James Rains- 
burgh. 


The News and Review Company, of 
Baltimore, Md., for printing newspapers, 
books and periodicals. Capital $10,000, 
Messrs. Merrill A. Teague, Edward Far- 
land, John F. Bartlett, Samuel B. Marts,- 
Jr., and Harry C. Kerner are the ineor- 
porators. 


The Medicus Society, of Frederick 
county, Md., to do various things con- 
nected with medicine and operate a 
printing establishment. Capital $20,- 
000. Drs. H. P. Tahrney, Thomas B. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 

John F. Babcock, founder of the New 
Jersey Editorial Association and former 
editor of the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Fredonia, died at his home in Asbury 
Park, N. J.,on May 21. For the past 
fourteen years the deceased has been 
superintendent of printing at the State 
Home for Boys. He has also held the 
position as editor of the Advance for the 
same time. He was city clerk of New 
Brunswick at one time and forfour years 
was secretary of the New Jersey State 
Senate. The funeral services were ar- 
ranged to be held at- Masonic Temple, 
New Brunswick, on Saturday afternoon, 
May 24. 


W. A. Spitz, business manager of the 
Thomasville (Ga.) Times. Enterprise, died 
at hishome in Thomasville on May 11. 


Charles Sumner Nichols, a well-known 
Chicago newspaper man, died in Chicago 
on May 19. He was a member of the 
Chicago Press Club and the Elks. For 
several years he was editor of the Na- 
tional Magazine. 


Clarence E. Stump, for several years 
editor of the Electrical World, died at 
his home in Flushing, L. I., N. Y., May 
16. He was forty-seven years old. 


George 8. Dunn, formerly publisher of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, died ina 
hospital at Kansas City, Mo., from ap- 
pendicitis on May 15. He had lately 
been publishing a paper at Marshall, 
Tex. He leaves a widow and four chil- 
dren. 





| M. A. Daugherty, one of the best 
| known Ohio newspaper men at the state 
|capital, died at his hotel in Columbus, 
O., on May 7. 


Johnson, W. R. Crum, Franklin B. Smith | 


and Elmer E. Tahrney are the incorpor- 


ators. 


The Methodist Intelligence Publishing 
and Printing Company, of Baltimore, 
Md., to publisha religious paper. Incor- 
porators: Henry A. Carroll, Richard R. 
Riggs, William M. Mooreman, J.T. Ow- 
ings, John A. Holmes, Samuel A. Virgil, 
L. J. Valentine, John Wesley Waters and 
W.C. Thompson. The capital stock is 
$2,000. 


WEALTHY NEWSPAPER MEN. 


List of Englishmen who Have Made 
Money in the Newspaper Business, 


An English exchange prints the follow- 
ing list of English newspaper proprietors 
who have left fortunes at their deaths in 
recent years: 

Mr. Lloyd, London Daily Chronicle, 
$2,815,000; Mr. Levy, London Daily 
Telegraph, 2,375,000; John Walter, 
London, The Times, $1,380,000; Sir Ed- 
ward Baines, Leeds Mereury, $825,000; 
Sir W. Leng, Sheffield Telegraph, $815, 
000; Peter Allen, Manchester Guardian, 
$735,000; Joseph Leech, Bristol Times 
and Mirror, $585,000; Sir T. Fowler, 
Manchester Courier, $535,000; A. Levy, 
London Daily Telegraph, $435,000; P. 
8. Macliver, London Daily Press, $420,- 
000; H. F. Walter, London Times, 
$385,000. 


and author, was in Burlington, Vt., last 
week prospecting for a summer abiding 
place. Mr. Ralph thinks that Vermont 
air and landscapes contributed much to 
the success of one Rudyard Kipling. 


George R. Knapp, for several years 
prominent in the Ledger Monthly, has 
resigned owing to impaired health. Mr. 
Knapp will endeavor to recuperate by 
traveling during the summer, but will, 
at the same time, keep up a large part of 
his literary work, especially in the hor- 
ticultural and agricultural lines, in which 
he has attained much success. 


NEWSPAPER MAN WEDDED. 


| 
| Managing Editor of the New York Press 
} Becomes a Benedick. 


Managing Editor Ervin Wardman, of 
the New York Press, and Miss Caroline 
Eyre, of Washington, D. C., were mar- 
ried on May 14 at the home of Lieuten- 
ant Commander and Mrs. V. L. Cottman 
in Washington. Mrs. Cottman is a sis- 
ter of the bride. Rev. Dr. Hamlin, of the 
| Church of the Covenant, performed the 
ceremony, which was witnessed only by 
the families. Mr. and Mrs, Wardman 
left for a trip to the St. Lawrence river. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER STYLE. 


Adopted by Bright New Paper in Ohio 
Oil Fields. 


To Tue Eprror AND PUBLISHER: 

I send you under separate cover one of 
the last copies of the Oil News which I 
have just put on its feet. Lliked the style 
of your paper so much that I adopted it 
to a certain extent, although, of course, 
I disliked the idea of adopting anybody’s 
style. While with the Republican Gazette 
I found your paper a valuable one for 
newspaper men. 

OTTO G. VAGUE. 
Lima, O., May 16. 


Happy Outing for Pennsylvania Editors. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Company last week tendered a special 
train to the editors of southeastern 
Pennsylvania for a ride through the 
beautiful Lebanon and Schuylkill valleys 
and over the mountains of that “Switzer- 
land” country. About three hundred 
persons, all connected with newspapers, 
erjoyed the excursion. At Reading the 
visitors were entertained by the Reading 
Press Club. 

The Annapolis (Md.) Evening Capital 
celebrated its eighteenth anniversary by 
publishing an eight-page edition. The 
Capital is the only daily published in 








southern Maryland. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Newspaper Properties. 


Daily newspaper in important New England 
city, rade centre of 50,000 manufacturing and 
agricultural population. Excellent mechanical 
equipment, including Hoe 
and Mergenthaler machines. 
little competion. 
investment. 





perfecting press 

Wide field and 
Good opportunity for safe 
Only $12,000 cash required. 


C. M. PALMER, 
Newspaper Broker. 
253 Broadway, New York. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Publication of the Tenth Edition Most Im- 
portant Literary Event of the Year. 


The most important literary event of 
the present year in England is the publi- 
cation of the tenth edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, The first volume 
of the new edition has just been issued. 
The tremendous work of this new pro- 
duction is being done jointly by Messrs. 
Adam and Charles Black, publishers, and 
the London Times. The British Colonial 
Printer and Stationer says: 

The tenth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica consists of eleven volumes, 
which comprise 10,000 articles, from the 
pens of about a thousand contributors, 
150 full page plates, 125 colored maps 
and 2,300 other illustrations. The new 
volumes, like those of the ninth edition, 
which were twenty-five in number, were 
printed in Edinburgh. 

The story of the inception and develop- 
ment of the scheme which resulted in the 
publication of successive editions of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is too long to 
be told in detail here and now, but it is 
worth while recording a few leading 
points. The publication of the first edi- 
tion was completed by the issue of the 
last of three quarto volumes, containing 
together 2,670 pages and 160 copper 
plates in the year 1771. It was com- 
piled and edited by ‘‘A Society of Gentle- 
men in Scotland,” as the authors are de- 
scribed on the original title page, and 
was sold by “Colin Macfarquhar at his 
printing office in Nicholson street,”’ Edin- 
burgh. The evolution of the work dur- 
ing the one hundred and thirty-four in- 
tervening years has been gradual, but 
rich in result. For example, the second 
edition, which contained 8,595 pages, 
was completed in 1784, and the third, 
with 14,579 pages, in 1797. The Nine- 
teenth Century saw the publication of 
the fourth edition, the year being 1810, 
by which time the number of pages had 
increased to 16,033 pages. Seven years 
later the fifth edition made its appear- 
ance with 16,017 pages, asupplementary 
edition, consisting of 4,933 pages, being 
issued in 1820. ‘Then the sixth edition 
saw the light in 1823, with 16,017 
pages; the seventh, with 17,011 pages, 
in 1842; and the eighth, with 17,957 
pages, in 1851. The first volume of the 
ninth edition appeared in 1875, and the 
last, as already mentioned, in 1889, this 
edition comprising 21,572 pages. 


AMUSEMENT NOTES. 

The Hall of Fame at the New York 
theater begins its eighteenth week on 
Monday, May 26. Marie Dressler, Mabel 
Gilman, Georgia Kelly, Josie Sadler, Ada 
Lewis, Isabel Whitlock, Emma Carus, 
Dan McAvoy, Charles Prince and Frank 
Doane continue to give the cast an all- 
star tone. 


The St. Augustine (Fla.) Evening Rec- 
ord printed a special souvenir edition 
last Monday, the occasion being the con- 
secration of Bishop Kenny as head of the 
Catholic see of Florida. The issue con- 
tained a full description of the ceremonies 
and a full history of the Catholic church 
in Florida, with valuable historical mat- 
ter not found in the text books. 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 

Advertising agencies are generally ac- 
cepting the present lull with composure, 
confidently anticipating that the usually 
dull months of June, July and August 
will show some activity in commercial 
lines. Comparatively little new business 
is being placed. Summer resort hotels 
and railroad and steamer transportation 
to summer resorts are the top liners this 
week and will probably continue to hold 
the field for some time. 


The Frank Presbrey Company, of 12 
John street, has placed the following 
dvring the past week: Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal Railway, spring opening of 
Adirondack mountain resorts; Chicago, 
Milwaukeee & St. Paul, summer resorts, 
New England papers; The Vineland 
Grape Company, wines. 


W. W. Sharp & Co., of New York, have 
placed contracts with C.J. Billson for 
advertising ‘Twentieth Century Dia- 
mond Cutting,’ a new process for cut- 
ing the stones. 

The Himrod Asthma Cure is being 
placed through the Nassau Advertising 
Co., Temple Court. 


Dr. Frazer's system of treatment by 
hypnotism is being circulated by Ernest 
Edwards, 1265 Broadway. 


C. Ironmonger, 116 Nassau street, is 
placing contracts for “Northern Light 
Company.” 

W. M. Ostrander, revl estate dealer, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has lately sent a con- 
signment of advertising work to the J. 
Waiter Thompson Company, Times 
Building. 

The advertising of the O'Sullivan Rub- 
ber Heel Co., is handled direct by Hum- 
phrey O'Sullivan, Lowell, Mass. 


A few contracts for Sloan’s liniment is 
being sent out to New England weekly 
papers through Pettingill & Co., Boston. 


First News From Martinique Sent by 
Newspaper Man. 

The first report of the disaster at Mar- 
tinique in the West Indies was sent to 
Washington by Col. Louis H. Ayme, 
United States Consul at Point-a-pitre, 
Island of Guadeloupe. From Washing- 
ton the news radiated throughout the 
world. Col. Ayme was a Chicago news- 
paper man before his appointment by 
President Mckinley to the Guadeloupe 


consulate. He isa New Yorker by birth | 


and graduated from Columbia University 
in 1874. He went to Chicago in 1886 
and for ten years contributed regularly 
to newspapers and magazines. His 
magazine articles consisted chiefly of 
stories about the cannibals of the South 
Sea Islands. He is an accomplished lin- 
guist and has translated considerably 
from the French and Spanish. In 1895 
he was special commissioner to Cuba for 
a Chicago paper. He was mistaken for 
a Spaniard by Weyler’s men and easily 
passed back and forth through the Span- 
ish lines. 


Scheme to Increase Circulation. 

The Jersey City (N. J.) Evening Jour- 
nal has been using a clever dot guessing 
scheme to increase circulation. A total 
of $350 is to be given to winners. The 
first prize is $100 and there are six prizes. 
Each contestant is entitled to a guess on 
the number of dots in the puzzle on pay- 
ment of 50 cents. A coupon good for a 
month’s subscription was returned to 
each person paying the 50 cents. News- 
dealers and newsboys accepted these 
coupons in payment of bills. 


The Indiana Democratic Editors have 
postponed their meeting indefinitely. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Edmore (N. Dak.) News was | 


launched last week. 


The first number of the Rainy River 
(Manitoba) Gazette was issued last 
week, The proprietor is J. A. Osborne, 
editor of the Brandon (Manitoba) Sun. 


The York (Pa.) Courier is a new bidder 
for favor in the Keystone state. It is 
Democratic in politics. Edward Stuck, 
a veteran newspaper man, is the editor. 


Columbia is the name of a new Swed- 
ish publication at Denver, Col. John E. 
Hellenius is editor and Albert A. Aron- 
son business manager. The paper is Re- 
publican in polities. Its announcement 
says that it will devote its pages to Col- 
orado interests. 


The Lima (O.) Oil News is a handsome 
eight-page weekly which Otto G. Tague, 
of Lima, has just launched. It is an 
encyclopedia and compendium of live 
news and information covering the oil 
fields of the country, and especially the 
Ohio field. 


Marshalltown, Ia., will have a new 
paper called the Iowa Prohibitionist, 
designed to be the official organ of the 
Prohibitionist party in Iowa. Rev. C. 
D. Ellett, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Rippey, Ia., has been se- 
lected for the editorial chair. It will be 
an eight-page weekly, and the first issue 
will appear June 5. 


SOUTH CAROLINA EDITORS. 


Annual Meeting at Georgetown Will be 
Big Affair. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the South Carolina State Press Associa- 
ciation will take place at Georgetown, 
on May 28 and 29. The annual address 
will be made by Colonel J. H. Estill, of 


the Savanah (Ga.) Morning News. The | 


Georgetown Board of Trade will ban- 
quet the association on Friday evening, 
May 29. The following subjects will be 
discussed during the sessions: 

“How to Publish a Good Newspaper 
in a Small Town.” weekly, John Bell 
Towell, Batesburg; daily, Hartwell M. 
Ayer, Florence. 

“The Country Editor, a Business Man 
or Philanthropist,”” James T. Bacon, 
Edgefield Chronicle. 2 

“The Typesetting Machine in a Small 
Office,’ Joseph L. Stoppelbein, Spartan- 
burg Headlight. 

“How toSecure and Maintain Country 
Correspondence,” T. J. Drew, Darlington 
Messenger. 

“The Lights and Shadows of News- 
paper Life,’ the Rev. W. P. Jacobs, D.D., 
Clinton, Our Monthly. 

“The Tendencies of Modern Journal- 
ism,”’ H. L. Watson, Greenwood Index. 

“The Newspaper as an Educator,” J. 
F. Fooshe, News and Herald, Winnsboro. 

“How to Make a Country Weekly a 
Financial Suceess,” A. B. Jordan, Dillon 
Herald. 

“The Moral Responsibility of an Edi- 
tor,” the Rev. W. H. Greever, Southern 
Lutheran, Columbia. 


R. J. Shannon, the special representa- 
tive, with offices at 150 Nassau street, 
New York, has added to his list the San 
Diegan Sun, of San Diego, Cal. Mr. 
Shannon now looks after the interests of 
twelve papers. 

The Fredericksburg (Va.) Free Lance 
has a poet of its own, and several Vir- 
ginia editors in that section are jealous. 
Here are two concluding lines of a late 
effusion by the Free Lance poet: 

“I think sometimes that surely I 
“Will lay me down and try to die.” 


HOW TO WRITE ADS. 


Pointers for Those Who Want to Turn 
in Good Copy. 

First of all, the advertising writer 
| must have something to say. 

If he has nothing to say and uses up a 
|lot of words in trying to say it, the re- 
| sult is lavored to the readers as well as 
| to the writer. 

Study the article to be advertised. 

Try and get at the point of view of the 
reader. Try and use the arguments that 
| would influence him. He is the one to 
buy the goods. What you are trying to 
do is to sell goods. 

Presently you will find your ideas are 
presenting themselves in some sort of 
order. And the more you think the, 
lclearer and clearer will your ideas be- 
|come until they are so crystalized that 
they are ready for expression on paper. 

At this point begin your writing. | 

Just now you need not be so very par- 
ticular about your choice of words. 

Simply write—using the words that 
come most readily and naturally. 

After you have given your ideas to pa- 
per resolve yourself into the stern critic. 
Concrete evidence of your ideas is before | 
your eyes. 

Eliminate—condense—clarify! 

Use short words instead of long. 

Use words well known instead of words 
that sound strange or strained. 

Use forcible words instead of weak. 
| You will find that certain words add 
strength to your ideas, while others 
weaken. Keep a_ keen lookout for 
strong words. 

Do not be too terse. 

Say what you have to say—no more, 
no less. 
| It’s better to say too much than to 
| Say too little, providing you are giving 
\facts. For the reader can skip what he 
does not wish to read. but he cannot 
supply omissions. 

Hew to the line of truth. 

There are enough truths about goods 
and prices to make strong impressions 
| without using boomerang lies. 
| Write—re-write, and again re-write! 
| Itis worth every thinking and writing | 
| effort. 

For advertising space is costly, and an 
idea poorly put may lose a sale—yes, | 
| several. 
The proper connection between the 
| point of a pen and the brain is not al- 
| ways in perfect working order. 

Perfection in writing comes through | 
practice and more practice.—/J. Angus | 
McDonald, in the Advertising World. 





| 





| 
| SUCCESSFUL COUNTRY PAPER. 


|A Southern Sheet Grows From Wash- | 
ton Hand Press to Modern Press. 


The Davidson Dispatch, of Lexington, | 
N.C., celebrated its twentieth anniver- | 
|sary recently by printing a modest edi- | 
torial referring to the fact and running a 
| three-column history of Lexington dur- 
|ing the past twenty years. The paper 
| Was founded by T. B. Eldridge and was 
| looked upon as a forlon hope in Western 
| North Carolina, but it lived and grew. 
| Six years ago the ownership passed to 
| H. B. Varner, the present editor and pro- 
|prietor. An up-to-date printing press 
run by a gasoline engine has taken the 
| place of the old Washington hand _ press; 
the old four page patent outside has 
given place to the present eight-page 
home printed paper; in its ensemble, the 
paper is crisp, newsy, clean and gives a 
sure indication of prosperity. The 
claimed circulation is 5,000. 


Moore & Houtz, proprietors of the 
Kalispell (Mont.) Herald-Journal, are 
building a brick structure for their plant. 
They will have a new cylinder press and 
dynamo. 


i 


| 


May 24, 1902. 


“FAKE ADVERTISING.” 
Piano Manufacturer Finds It Wise to be 
Truthful in Ads. 


Robert L. Loud, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which held its an- 
nual convention at Baltimore, Md., last 
week, delivered an address on ‘‘Fake 
Advertising”’ before the convention, He 
said in part: 

“A business house advertises in order 
to sell its merchandise; ads that are well 
constructed and convincing are expected 
to bring results. To day it is a problem 
with the piano men how to advertise so 
that results will be certain. I say with 
the piano men, because I believe, asa 
whole, any given amount spent in ad- 
vertising for piano customers will yield 
a smaller harvest than the same amount 
expended by other retailers, such as dry 
goods men, ete. 

“What is fake advertising? Any ad 
that is untruthful is a fake; as, for in- 
stance, an ad offering a fine mahogany 
upright, nearly new, for $55. The would- 
be purchaser, when he calls, will find the 
piano ‘just sold.’ 

Misleading advertising is fake; ficti- 


|tious retail values in connection with 


supposed bargain prices, such as offering 
a $400 high grade piano for $25. The 


| prospective buyer, reading this ad, sup- 
| poses it, of course, to be a fine upright, 


whereas, upon calling, he finds it to be 


}an old, worn-out square. 


“Advertisements of ‘big sales,’ ‘clear- 
ance,’ ‘alteration,’ ‘anniversary,’ re- 
moval,’ are more apt to be misleading 
than honest, and if misleading they are 


| of the fake variety. 


“Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of being straightforward 
in our appeals to the public for patron- 
age through the newspaper columns. 
Without a doubt the bad reputation 
made of late by the piano trade, with its 
insincere and dishonest advertising, has 
much to do with the success department 


| stores enjoy in selling pianos, as the de- 
| partment store in the main is very truth- 


ful and straightforward in its general 


| advertising, and where people find the 


dress goods they buy from their favorite 
store to be as represented, they will nat 
urally expect the piano from the same 
store to be as faithfully represented. 
There is no reason why the piano dealer 
should not have this confidence as read- 
ily as the department store, and if he 
can awaken this confidence he need not 
be afraid of department store competi- 
tion, in so far as prices are concerned.” 


American Newspaper Annual for 1902. 

The American Newspaper Annual for 
1902, published by N. W. Ayer & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa., contains more definite 
information for editors and publishers 
than any annual ever issued from the 


| Philadelphia publishing house. The ty- 


pography of the work is splendid. The 
volume contains a catalogue of newspa- 


'pers and periodicals published in the 


United States and Dominion of Canada, 
with information regarding their circu- 
lation, issue, date of establishment, po- 
litical or other distinctive features; also 
names and addresses of the publishers 
and population of the counties and places 
in which the papers are published from 
the 1900 report of the Census Bureau. 
The Annual shows a list of the periodic- 
als published in Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Cuba and the other West Indian Islands. 
There are fifty-six colored railroad maps 
of the United States and possessions, 
Canada and the West Indies. It is al- 
most indispensable to a modern newspa- 
per office library. 


The Elizabeth (N. J.) Times has been 
appointed a county paper. 

















May 24, 1902. 
EDITOR GODKIN DEAD. 


A FOREMOST PIONEER AMERICAN | 
NEWSPAPER MAN. 


Founded the “Nation” in 1865—Editor and 
Proprietor of the Evening Post in 1881— 





High Rank as an Author and Essayist— | 
A Great Force in the Field of American 
Political Economy. 


Edward Lawrence Godkin, editor 
emeritus of the New York Evening Post, 
died at Brixton, South Devonshire, Eng- 
land, on Tuesday night, May 20, aged 
70 years. The immediate cause of his 
death was hemorrhage ofthe brain. Mr. 
Godkin was twice married. His first 
wife Miss Kate Foote, of New 
Haven, Conn.; a son and daughter were 
born, the latter dying in infancy. His 
second wife, nee Miss Katherine Sands, 
of New York, survives him. His son, 
Lawrence Godkin, is a well-known law- 
yer of the New York bar. The following 
biographical sketch was printed in the 
Eveuing Post November 16, 1901: 

He was born in Moyne, County Wick- 
low, Ireland, October 2, 1831. His 
father, James, wrote a “Religious His- 
tory of Ireland” (1873). The son was 
educated at a grammar school near 
Wakefield, England, and at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, where he was graduated in 
1851. He was a correspondent of the 
London Daily News in Turkey and Rus- 
sia during the Crimean war, 1854-1856. 
In the autumn of 1856 he came to the 
United States, and in the ensuing winter 
made a journey on horseback through | 
the Southern states, a record of which 
appeared in letters to the News. He 
studied law under David Dudley Field in 
New York city, was admitted to the bar 
in 1859, practiced for a few years and 
then went to Europe, owing to impaired 
health. He returned to New York atthe 
close of 1862 and was a correspondent 
of the News and an editorial writer for | 
the New York Times until July, 1865, 
when he established and became editor 
of the Nation, which in 1866 passed into 
the hands of Mr. Godkin and two other 
gentlemen as proprietors. In 1881 the 
Nation was made the weekly issue of the 
Evening Post, and Mr. Godkin became 
one of the editors and proprietors of the 
joint publication. He is the author of a 
“History of Hungary,” A. D. 300-1850 
(London, 1856), and of the work on 
“Government” in the ‘American Science 
Series” (New York, 1871). 

This brief autobiographic sketch, con- 
tributed a dozen years ago to the “Cy- 
clopedia of American Biography,” needs 
some extension to cover the salient inci- 
dents in the life of Mr. Godkin since then. 
His reminiscenses, published in this 
journal on December 30, 1899, are still 
fresh in the minds of our readers. He 
might have told of the degree of M. A. 
conferred by Harvard University in 1871; 
of D. C. L. by Oxford in 1897. It is nee- 
essary to add to his published writings 
Reflections and Comments,”’ a selection 
from his articles in the Nation; “Prob- 
lems of Modern Democracy,” from con- 
tributions to the magazines; ‘‘Unforeseen 
Tendencies of Democracy,” Atlantic pa- 
pers. 

The Nation was avowedly patterned 
after the London Spectator; the Evening 
Post was already in its ninth decade 
when Mr. Godkin joined Messrs. Carl 
Schurz and Horace White in assuming 
editorial direction of it.” He had, strictly 
speaking, no business instinct, no faculty 
for details, nor any liking for the task of 
coordinating the departments of a daily 
newspaper. He is par excellence a leader 


was 











writer, with an astonishing productive- 
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ness and a freshness in handling old 
themes which won even the hardened 
proof-reader’s admiration. The pros- 
pectus of the Nation laid stress upon the 
advantages of a weekly over a daily 
newspaper in respect of leisure for ascer- 
tainment of the fa :ts and deliberation in 
comment; and the argument was as in- 


| controvertible in 1881, when Mr. Godkin 


became one of the editors of the Evening 
Post, as it was in 1865. The change 
might not have come about had the Na- 
tion prospered so as to warrant an en- 
largement of its staff. The strain of 
writing from three to five pages for it 
weekly was felt at last to be too severe 
as well as too unremunerative, in view 
of the scrutiny to which he was sub- 
jected while all but single-handed. 

Apart from the resultant greater con- 
spicuity, the merging of the weekly ed- 
itor in the daily was not a promotion, 
for the Nation had already placed him 
in the front rank of American journalists. 
It was a familiar flattery to have his ar- 
ticles made over at a safe interval ina 
metropolitan daily; and in the country 
at large the practice was still more com- 
mon. The Nation was eagerly read in 
every newspaper office of importance, 
and its ideas filtered down. without ar- 
knowledgment through a thousand chan- 
nels. On the other hand, in his new po- 
sition, Mr. Godkin became inevitably a 
greater target for censure and abuse; the 
more because a New York daily must 
needs come to closer quarters with local 
corruption and misrule, and its editor be 
more exposed to pay with his person for 
incurring the wrath of organized in- 
iquity. 

Few journalists have labored less 
whose writing is of as high a quality as 
Mr. Godkin’s. His pen is fluent and 
ready, but his dictation never careless; 
rather it bears at all times the marks of 
training and culture of a high order. 
While able to develop a subject at any 
length, he has extraordinary aptitude 
for paragraph writing; his touch in 
either case is always light, his matter al- 
ways pithy. His expression is very di- 
rect, vigorous and trenchant; and he has 


an exceptional gift for descriptive narra- | 


tion. His style, indeed, is adequate for 
every use to wli-h he applies it, and 
passes without effort from the journalis- 


tic to the literary vein, treating nothing 


that it does not adorn. Such adapta- 


bility is seldom encountered, and per- | 


haps the nearest parallel to his is to be 
found in the writings of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, long an editorial contributor to 
the Daily News. 

As no American could have written 
Bryce’s “American Commonwealth” or 
Goldwin Smith’s ‘History of the United 


States,” so it may be doubted if any na- | 


tive of this country could have erected 
the standard of political independence 
which Mr. Godkin set up in the Nation 
and maintained in the Evening Post. 
He did this, however, not as a foreigner, 
but as an American to the core. 


economist of the school of John Stuart 


Mill, an English Liberal, to whom Amer- | 
ica, with all its flagrant inconsistency of | 
slaveholding, was still the hope of uni- | 


versal democracy, he cast in his lot with 


this country, became a naturalized citi- | 
zen, took an American wife—gave every | 
pledge to the land of his adoption except | 
that of being a servile follower of party. | 
He brought to his high calling sound | 


principles of finance, with which he 
fought the good fight of honest money, 
specie payments and currency reform; of 
political economy, with which he com- 
bated protection and its attendant cor- 
ruption; of popular government. which 
stood by him in the removal of the Re- 
construction scandal; of office as a pub- 
lie trust, which made his journal the 
most potent medium for the promotion 


A util- | 
itarian of the school of Bentham, an | 


The 
Lackawanna 
Habit 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO PREAK 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices af 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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[of civil service reform and the exposure 
of machine and boss government. No- 
where is there such a body of useful doc- 


to fit themselves to be “perfect citizens” 
(as was said of the late John M. Forbes) 
as the files of the Nation contain during 
Mr. Godkin’s thirty-five years’ connec- 
tion with it. 
ally minded man more profitably turn 


for light upon our latter-day decadence. | 


It testifies to the fibre of a moralist 
whom the infirmity of age was con- 


prospect. It wasin Mr. Godkin’s mind 
to strive to the end. 


during the latter part of 1899. 


PAPER EXPOSES CORRUPTION. 


Police Official Feels Injuries and Sues 
for Libel. 


Chief of Police Eldridge, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., hasinstituted a suit for crim- 
inal libel against Walter E. Edge, pub- 
lisher of the Daily Press, of Atlantic 
City, because the Press editorially 
| charged Eldridge with being direlect in 
his duty by reason of the fact that the 
| gambling houses at the big seaside resort 

are allowed to run, so it is alleged, wide 
open. Mr. Edge was arrested, but was 
promptly bailed out, the leading citizens 
| of the city going onhis bond. The Daily 
| Press appears to welcome the libel suit. 


The Elkton (Ky.) Progress is out with 

a “Twentieth Century Edition” in book 

| form, containing thirty-eight pages with 
| good illustrations, 





trine for serious-minded youth seeking | 


Nowhere can the historic- | 


sziously drawing from the scene, that he | 
was neither soured nor dejected by such | 


Impaired health | 
caused his retirement from the editorship | 





314,978 


Sworn to daily circulation for. 


34-5 
= 
CENTS PER LINE. 
The Scripps-McRae League of News- 
papers. 
Sworn daily average for 1901. 
Cincinnati Post.............cc.c0«0 139,048 





St. Louis Chronicle........ ... 51,968 
Covington Ky., Post.. .. 12,625 
Cleveland Press.................0-++ 111,337 


For Rates, etc. Address 


The Scripps McRae League, 


D. J. Randall, I. S. Wallis, 
Tribune Bldg., Hartford Bldg., 
New York. Chicago. 
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\CARBON PAPERS AND TYPE- 
WRITER RIBBONS 

ARE THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 

| TRUE COLORS, CLEAN CLEARCOPIES 
| TRY THEM. 

| 


| 1 ribbon for any machine................... THe 
| 1 dozen carbons, any color................ 


Take Advantage of the 
Above TRIAL OFFER. 


| BOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 78-80 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
| 


gemma FOR 
} 
| 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For All Machines. 
Carbon, Manifold and full line of TYPE- 
| WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
| give absolute satisfaction. Please send for 
| samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
| Cieaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 





| 
| 
| BUY TUBBS....... 


- WOOD TYPE. 


| With over Forty Years experience in 
making Wood Type, we can sell you 
| Wood Type of the very best quality and 
jat a large discount from prices. Send 
| or our Catalogue. 


| TUBBS & CO., 


SOUTH WINDHAM. CONN, 








Of course you want more advertis- 
ing in your paper, especially local 
advertising. i 
ETAILER & ADVER- 


THE 
TISER, formerly BRAINS, can help 
‘ou to get more and better advertising 
rom your local merchants. 
Drop us a line and we'll tell you 
all about it. 


s HAWKINS @ CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 








Thomas Wildes, 


246 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 





Babbitt Metals of all grades. All lead- 
ing papers are printed by stereotype and 
linotype metal furnished by the above 
concern. 





THE LOVEJOY CO., Established 1843. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 


444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 














Cylinder Presses 


SUITABLE FOR 


SIX-COLUMN 
QUARTO 
NEWSPAPERS 


HIGH CLASS—GUARANTEED 

REBUILT THROU GHOU T and 

COMPLETE. _ :: = 
NOT HOW CHE AP 
BUT HOW GOOD. 


Cottrell Drum Cylinder Press, Air 
Cushions, Tapeless Delivery, Rack and 
Screw Distribution. 

Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, Air Cush- 
ions, Tapeless Delivery, Rack and 
Screw Distribution. 

Cottrell Drum Cylinder Press, Air 
Cushions, Tapeless Delivery, Table 
Rack and Cam Distribution: 

Campbell Two-Revolution Cylinder 
Press, Table Distribution, Tapeless 
Front Fly Delivery, two Form Rollers. 

Campbell Two-Revolution Press, 
Table Distribution, Tapeless Frent 
Fly Delivery, four Form Rollers. 


Illustrations, terms and further in- 
formation of 


Conner, Fendler & Co. 


56 Beekman Street, New York City. 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOUR TYPE, MACHIN- 
ERY OR MATERIAL WANTS. 














PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Grand Prix Diplomas Sent to American | 
Publishers and Printers. 


Exhibitors in Group 3, Class 13, of the | 


Liberal Arts division of the Paris Expo- | 
sition, have good reason to criticise | 
either the management of awards or the | 
indiscriminate fatality which might at- 
tach to the number “13.” 

The exhibitors who were awarded the 
Grand Prix were Clarence M. Bowen, R. 
R. Bowker, I. E. Bowles, Brewers’ 
Journal, Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn Eagle, Brush and Pencil 
Publishing Company, Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics, Burrelle’s Press Clipping | 
Bureau, Butterick Publishing Company, | 
J. B. Campbell and Cassell & Co. 

No notice was sent to them that they | 
had received an award, and only last | 
week did they receive their diploma. 

Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau are | 
the principal sufferers. They prepared | 
and sent to Paris an elaborate and ex- 
pensive album of selected clippings cov- 
ering the newspaper history of the Span- 
ish-American war. 

The book has not been returned from | 
Paris and up to the time of the receipt of 
the Diploma of Award of Grand Prix it 
was supposed it had not reached Paris. 


New Business Manager for Denver Times. 

Cy. E. Cooper, for many years con- 
nected with the business office of the 
Denver (Col.) Republican, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Denver 
Times. Mr. Cooper is one of the best | 
known newspaper men west of the Mis- 
sissippi, with a wide acquaintance in the | 
Eastern sections. He is very popular in | 
Denver. 


New Orleans Daily News Sold. 


The New Orleans (La.) Daily News has | 


been sold by Peter Kiernan, editor and | 
owner, to Jefferson Harnett, ‘of New Or- 
leans. It is understood there will be no | 
change in the reportorial or business 
staffs of the paper. 


The Rockwood (Tenn.) Times-Repub- 
lican has enlarged. 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


WATERLOO. 


How the Great Battle Was Covered by 


an English Newspaper. 
John MeSorley, proprietor of the fa- 
mous “Old House at Home,” in New 


York, holds a copy of the London Times, 
1815,” | 


dated “Thursday, 
among the most 
| hanging upon 

old resort. The 
tle of Waterloo is found at 
bottom of the last column, 


June 22, 
highly prized curios 
the walls of 


the 


|and is the only news item on the page. 
| The article has no headline. The story 


|of the great battle is herewith repro- | 


| duced literally: 


“We have seen a gentleman who left | 


| Brussels on Sunday evening at which 
time the people were manifesting the 
greatest joy for a decisive victory gained 
by the Duke of Wellington on that day. 
The wounded were beginuing to be 
| brought in in waggons as that gentle- 
| man quitted Brussels.”’ 

| “Many of the British officers present 
|in the affair of the 16th. declared they 
never witnessed more severe fighting in 
\the Peninsula than that which took 
place on the plains of Fleurus and its vi- 
cinity. What made the fate of the 79th. 
and 42nd. regiments so severe was their 
having been taken by surprise by a 
strong force of cuirassieurs who lay in 
|ambush for them ina road, the whole of 
| which was intercepted by fields of corn 
|immensely high. With such fury was 
| the 79th. regiment attacked that most 
| of them were cut to pieces, and the whole 
|}werein danger of being destroyed but 
lfor the coming up of the brave 42nd. 
lregiment. This latter regiment formed 
\itself into a square and five times 
| were they broken. On the sixth attack 
| they formed the plan of opening a pass- 
lage to the enemy; and the moment he 
leffected it they changed their position, 
|and so hemmed in the cuirassieurs that 
|not a single man was suffered to escape; 
| thus was the destruction of one of Buona- 
| parte’s finest regiments completed. Col. 
| Cameron, says our informant, was killed 
at the head of the gallant 42nd. Next 
day, Saturday, when the gallant 79th. 
| was mustered, the men amounted to no 
| more than 54 and two officers. A few 
| were, however, expected to be brought 
|in. General Picton’s division did wonders 
|and the gallant General himself fought 
at the head of it in a manner to astonish 
| the greatest veterans. The Duke of Well- 
| ington exposed himself as usual to im- 
“| minent danger; the bullets, says our in- 
formant, were whizzing about him in all 
directions.” 


PULP PAPER DECAYS. 


| Good for iinienanees and Cheap Books 
but not Lasting Documents. 

American publishers and booksellers 
are once more drawing attention to the 
dangers which, it has been alleged, lurk 
| in the use of payer made of wood pulp, 
| says The Paper Mill. Itis well known, 
| of course, that it is the increasing gen- 
leral use of wood pulp paper that has 
|made the production of cheap books, 
| newspapers and periodicals possible. On 
| the other band the very nature of the 
| constitutents of some pulps is calculated 
| to accelerate the decay of paper. 
| This againcuts two ways. Decay neces- 
|sarily creates fresh demands, while its 
| existence may, and often does, mean seri- 
ous loss and inconvenience. The latter 
| contingencies are already recognized by 
| several State departments, and in order 
| to guard against the loss that might be 
caused by the decay of valuable docu- 
ments, the Stationery Office at London, 
like the Public Printer at W ashington, 
requires that no mechanical or ground 





first page, | 


May 24, 1902. 





| 


This machine will 
produce papers 
|f consisting of 4, 6, 
|} 8, 10,12 and 16 
pages at a running 
|{ speed of 13,000 per 
i} hour, delivering 
them in book form, 
folded at right an- 
gles to half or 
quarter page size 


SCOTT Two-Tiered 


ROTARY WEB MACHINE 


FOR DAILIES IN MEDIUM-SIZED CITIES 
| REQUIRING MANY DIFFERENT PAGES. 


the | 
reference to the bat- | 





or both, as ordered, and counted in fifties. 
about this and our other Rotary presses. 


We can supply your wants whatever they may be. 





Write to-day for further information 





Cable Address: 


NEW YORK: Times Building. 
ST. LOUIS: Security Building. 





WALTER SCOTT & CO, 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


WALTSCOTT, New York. 


MEXICO: Calle de Ortego No. 5. 


CHICAGO: Manadnock Block. 
BOSTON: Winthrop Building. 














TO NE 


If You 


which, if followed up in the right way, 


19 PARK ROW, 


think that he had gone daft, or that the millenium had begun, wouldn't you? 


dollars worth of business to your paper every year. 


only $1.00, the price of a year’s subscription. 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 


ee 





are not satisfied with the amount of advertising you are carrying, 
would you not be willing to pay an agent who would, in the course of a year, turn 
over to you, several columns of good business, on a fair commission, say 15 per 


cent.? Should the agent be willing to render you this service for $100 you would 


Now 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER prints each week a column of Advertising Tips, 


will bring hundreds, if not thousands, ot 


The charge of this service is 


Do you know of any way that you 


can invest a dollar that will bring you such large returns? 


es Fe 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK. 





wood pulps shall be used in the manu- 
facture of paper supplied for book-print- 
ing purposes, while for written docu- 
ments rag-made paper only is allowed 
to be used. 

It was the German government which 
was first to notice defects in the paper 
frequently used for public documents, 
and provided means for combating the 
dangers that were thereby caused to the 
publie service. It established standards 
of quality, and defined tests which all 
paper submitted for use by the govern- 
ment departments must successfully 
pass. Since the British and United States 
governments have followed the Prussian 
example, the documents and books is- 
sued, itis stated, have ceased to show 
the discolored margins which usually in- 
dicate the approach of decay, especially 
noticeable in paper manufactured prior 
to the year 1880. The rag papers used 
| for written documents are practically 
| permanent, although the chlorine used in 

the bleaching and production of the 





whiteness, which is now more in vogue 
in government paper than formerly was 
the case, is, in the opinions of some, cal- 
culated to weaken the texture and re- 
duce the durability of even the best rag 
paper. 

New Rule for Second-Class Mail. 

The following official order to post- 
masters has been issued from the Post- 
office Department at Washington: 

‘*Postmasters are informed that they 
must hold undeliverable second-class 
matter for thirty days after sending 
notice to the publishers, as .required by 

Section 680; page 322, Postal Laws and 
Rieniedionn: 1902. 

When postage tu prepay for the return 
of undelivered second-class matter is re- 
ceived, after the matter shall have been 
destroyed, postmasters must promptly 
return it to the publisher under cover of 
the penalty envelope with a statement 
of the facts. R. J. WYNNE, 

First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
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